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Science and Sight Conservation 


establishment sight saving 
classes comparatively new move- 
ment education. the present 
time the interest everyone con- 
cerned this work has been more 
less turned toward organization and 
administration. only recently that 
administrative officers have interested 
themselves the question scientific 
methods involved the teaching pro- 
cess. now realize that children 
with defective vision present very 
special teaching problem. 


the past, there have been our 
universities graduate students who 
have studied sight class problems, but 
probably one has yet attempted 
thesis the actual teaching methods 
and materials used. have had 
number excellent studies made dur- 
ing the summer sessions for sight sav- 
ing class teachers, which have contrib- 
uted great deal our information, 
but they have been limited the 
lack time for complete fact finding 
investigation the selected field. 


TYPES STUDIES 
READING 


would most interesting some- 
one familiar with the conditions in- 
volved could take, for instance, one 
the studies, such that made Gray 
Chicago University, and carry one 
step further see what may the 
individual differences eye move- 
ments related varying types 
eye conditions. discussing this study 
eye movements with me, several 
years ago, Dr. Gray said was unable 


Estella Lawes 


tell whether not children with 
defective vision could 
cause their use glasses. There 
whole field open for research the 
question eye movements when seri- 
ous defects are present. might even 
able base our choice type 
the way which defective vision mod- 
ifies eye span and eye movements. 
this way would know rather 
than have opinion about how our 
children use their eyes the reading 
process. May give you further il- 
lustration the work that has been 
done and some the possibilities for 
future scientific study. 


Many not realize that when sight 
saving work was first established there 
were particular types equipment 
and differentiated methods. the 
first sight saving class Ohio, all 
had was school room, teacher, and 
some pupils. was immediately real- 
ized that material should enlarged 
for this group and the teachers spent 
many hours copying text books 
long hand. Mr. Robert Irwin, then 
supervisor the classes Cleveland 
and the present the director the 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
realized the necessity for 
special text books. one knew exact- 
how large the type should be. Mr. 


Lawes, A.B., director the 
Sight Saving Department the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. (See biography under Our 
Cover Portrait page 41). The accompany- 
ing article condensed from paper that 
Miss Lawes presented the Detroit 1939 
meeting the International Council. 
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Specimen Type Sizes 


Point Type 


Few parents realize that during the progress of these diseases the eyes of the patient may 
develop serious ulcers or other dangerous conditions, which, unless skilfully treated, may leave 
’ a white film over the "sight" of the eye and cause blindness. Even skilful treatment is not 


Point Type 


Few parents realize that during the progress these diseases the eyes 
the patient may develop serious ulcers other dangerous conditions, which, 
unless skilfully treated, may leave white film over the the eye 


Point Type 


Few parents realize that during the progress these diseases 
the eyes the patient may develop serious ulcers other danger- 
ous conditions, which, unless skilfully treated, may leave white 


Point Type 


Few parents realize that during the progress these 
diseases the eyes the patient may develop serious 
ulcers other dangerous conditions, which, unless skil- 


Point Type 


Few parents realize that during the progress 
these diseases the eyes the patient may 


Point Type 


Few parents realize that during the 
progress these diseases the eyes 


Point Type 


Few parents realize that dur- 
ing the progress these dis- 
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Irwin immediately set about experi- 
menting with sizes and faces type. 
had made number small cards, 
with all sizes and kinds type. These 
cards were sent the sight saving 
classes that were organized that 
time and the children were asked 
look them and select the type that 
they could see best. They chose the 
thirty-six point type. 


Very much later was found that 
the children were able read the 
twenty-four point type just easily 
they did the larger size. Now few 
books are being printed eighteen 
point type. The average child 
sight saving class does not have 
great deal difficulty reading the ma- 
terial that copied the bulletin 
typewriters common use. (See 
Specimen Type Sizes.) know 
more today about the eye movements 
children reading, through studies 
that have been made that field. 
not, however, know much about eye 
movements and fixations when using 
this kind and size type. These fac- 
tors should also considered when 
printing material for children with de- 
fective vision. 

meeting the sight saving class 
teachers Columbus, April 1934, 
Dr. Carris, executive director for the 
National Society for the Prevention 
Blindness, raised question regard 
the size type that general 
use, and suggested that 
should made whether all chil- 
dren the sight saving class should 
use large type. would prove most 
whether not the size type should 
vary with different kinds eye condi- 
tions. Are sure that should 


sighted children. 


use large type? What effect does large 
type have children who have some 
form Will small type 
better for pupils who have scars 
the cornea? believe that these ques- 
tions could answered. Possibly 
would discovered that all children 
can use smaller type. might even 
able reach the point where 
would able determine the mini- 
mum size type consistent with max- 
imum protection. 

There one practical matter that 
frequently forgotten because the 
great importance protecting the pu- 
pils sight saving class. That the 
question the cost printing. Our 
books would much cheaper the 
type were smaller, and result 
could afford more titles. 


READING TESTS 


but step from this type ex- 
periment that done Miss Olive 
Peck Cleveland. sight saving 
classes, reading has been kept min- 
imum. were never able know 
how well our children could read when 
compared with normal children. Nor- 
mal children are encouraged acquire 
the habit reading, while the sight 
saving class the children have exactly 
the opposite treatment—they are dis- 
couraged from reading excessively, be- 
cause the small amount material 
available large type. Miss Peck had 
permission reprint the Stanford 
Achievement Tests Reading and 
Arithmetic large type. With all fac- 
tors controlled, these tests were given 
every child the sight saving class- 
Ohio. This was done not only 
one year but for several years suc- 
cession. Miss Peck published her find- 
ings with certain graphs the Sight 


the retina. 
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Saving Review issued the National 
Society for the Prevention Blindness 
June Her results showed that 
the reading level sight saving class 
children was approximately that 
their mental level and that the rating 
for this group whole, compared 
extremely well with that normally 
sighted children throughout the United 
States. This study illustration 
the adaptation general techniques 
that this one the most important 
contributions that has been made 
sight saving class work. deals with 
actual testing methods class and 
gives every exact information 
the progress our pupils. 

conceivable that other tests (for 
example Language and Spelling) ar- 
ranged for normally sighted children 
might adapted sight saving class 
use. would then not have guess 
the progress our children. 
would have scientific proof that sight 
saving class does not handicap child 
educationally. 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


that may made teacher, may 
cite the article Erma Grill which 
was reprinted Educaticnal Method 
for April, Miss Grill justifies the 
use manuscript sight saving class- 
es. After giving some the problems 
that must met she describes manu- 
script writing and tells something its 
history England. For the normal 
child Miss Grill states there are many 


S., Sight Saving Review, (Is- 
sued the National Society for the Pre- 
vention Blindness), Volume III, Number 
June 1933, pp. 115-126. 

Erma, “Manuscript Writing and its 
Value Sight Saving Child.” Reprinted 
from Educational Methods, April 1930, pp. 
407-412. 
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advantages and disadvantages. Prob- 
ably the most important portion this 
paper the last section, which deals 
with the advantages manuscript 
writing for sight saving classes. Miss 
Grill cites two authorities, and 
Kerr says “The only hand- 
writing sight-saving classes should 
print manuscript writing. All 
other kinds cursive writing should 
given bad marks. With script writ- 
ing the eye need scarcely used.” Dr. 
Judd Beach Portland, Maine, sug- 
gests the use Maltese cross 
device for testing vision. Miss Grill 
makes the statement that’ “By the use 
that sort figure the sensitiveness 
the acute angles are indicators 
the most trifling errors. the un- 
realized importance acute angles 
that makes the Maltese cross more 
delicate means examination than 
other figures that may tried.” And 
later she states taking 
the results Dr. Beach’s tests 
basis, would seem most natural 
conclusion that manuscript writing, 
based circles and straight 
lines and with lack acute angles, 
would the most ideal writing for the 
child with seriously defective vision.” 

investigation this kind gives 
every sight saving class teacher 
assurance far the question 
writing concerned. The conclusions 
have not been matter personal 
opinion but are based upon definitely 
recognized authority. More investiga- 
tions this type could made 


Kerr, JAMES, Vision and the Myopic Scholar, 
104. 

Jupp, “Selection Best Type for 
American Journal Ophthal- 
mology, 209, March 1928. 

Erma, “Manuscript Writing and Its 
Value Sight Saving Child,” Educational 
Method, April 1930, 412. 

412. 
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sight saving class teachers and would 
add greatly our store information. 


LIGHTING 


Possibly some the most important 
investigations that have been made 
persons not directly connected with 
sight saving class work are those the 
field lighting. May refer you 
particular Study Brightness, 
Distribution, and Control Classroom 
Lighting” Robert Dearborn 
which was published the Transac- 
tions the Illuminating Engineering 
Society for September, 
one number studies made the 
lighting class rooms. While these 
experiments have been designed for 
persons normal vision they have 
contributed directly the field sight 
conservation. About two years ago, 
Mrs. Hazel state director 
special education Ohio, called to- 
gether group persons interested 
the problem lighting sight saving 
class rooms. this time had 
lighted rooms much better than they 
were for the average child 
but were not absolutely certain that 
had scientific basis for what had 
been done. this group were num- 
ber oculists and lighting engineers 
well the supervisors sight sav- 
ing classes. very elaborate standard 
was drawn for lighting sight saving 
classes Ohio. This plan specified not 
only the intensity light but the type 
lighting that was used. was 
the suggestion the oculists that there 
should thirty foot candles light 
the working plane. This standard 
lighting has been published the 
Transactions the Illuminating En- 


ness, Distribution, and Control Classroom 
Lighting,” Transactions the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, Volume XXXII, Num- 
ber pp. 785-806. 


gineering and reprinted the 
Sight Saving Review.” believe that 
anyone interested the establishment 
sight saving classes will find this 
valuable reference. 

During the discussion lighting not 
much was said about individual eye 
differences among sight saving class 
pupils. have thirty foot candles 
light the working plane there 
question the effect this may 
have upon albinos. course many 
albinos have been given tinted glasses 
shut out some the light but this 
not always the case. one sight 
saving class there case nictalopia 
night blindness. just possible 
that this child should given desk 
light addition the thirty foot 
candles general illumination. There 
opportunity for further study 
the question light which someone 
might investigate the effect varying 
intensities upon different types eye 
application this would difficult 
since the children are working one 
room. However, entirely possible 
that someone might discover what 
amount light gives maximum oppor- 
tunities for each child that can 
work his best advantage. 


From the question lighting 
only step the question color. 
Sometime ago Dr. Luckiesh Nela 
Park made intensive study the 


the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society. Committee consisting sight 
saving class supervisors, oculists, lighting ex- 
perts, and school directors, pp. 807-814. (Pub- 
lished the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety). 

Saving Review (Published the 
National Society for the Prevention Blind- 
ness, Inc.) Volume VII, Number Septem- 
ber 1937. 
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grounds.” his findings stated 
that black yellow was the most legi- 
ble combination. This seemed agree 
certain extent with the use 
black print cream paper for sight 
saving class books. There question, 
however, whether not cream, 
which orange, the same clear 
yellow greenish yellow. 
change the shade yellow might 
change the results the experiment. 
More recently have had the results 
study made Tinker and Pater- 
son the University 
which seems indicate that black 
white more legible than black 
yellow. 


THE QUESTION COLOR 


his book, Language Color, 
Luckiesh gives the results ex- 
periment with the legibility type 
various colored backgrounds. The re- 
sults are shown the following table: 


Color Color 


Test Results Type Background 
1—most legible yellow 
green white 
red white 
blue white 
white blue 
black white 
yellow black 
white red 
white green 

white black 

red yellow 
green red 

red green 

legible blue red 


Dodd Mean Co., 1918. 

Variations Color Print and Background, 
University Minnesota, Studies Typo- 
graphical Factors Influencing Speed Read- 
ing, Volume VII. 
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LEGIBILITY TYPE 
(Colored Type and Background) 


Rank order according to: 
Present Luckiesh 
Color 


Black white 
Green white 
Blue white 
Black yellow 
Red yellow 
Red white 
Green red 
Red green 


WD 


oo 


The first question anyone might raise 
this connection whether not 
the paper our large type books 
should changed white. course 
all recognize that the buff are 
using not yellow. Yellow may mean 
almost anything from pale cream col- 
letter dated November 22, 1938, Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, associate direc- 
tor for the National Society for the 
Prevention Blindness, 
though according these earlier re- 
searches Luckiesh and Moss, black 
yellow was given high place 
far legibility was concerned, the 
ophthalmological opinion that yellow 
very fatiguing color was not taken 
into account, hence our selection 
buff. are sending you some tables 
showing great divergence opinion 
the subject even with the earlier table 
Luckiesh and Moss, that you will 
see still debatable matter, which 


G., Variations Color Print and Back- 
ground, University Minnesota, Studies 
Typographical Factors Influencing Speed 
Reading, Volume VII. 

Ranking only those color combinations that 
were utilized both studies. (Luckiesh used 
addition, white blue, yellow black, 
white red, white green, white black, 
and blue red.) 
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would seem another reason for 
not making any Studies that 
have been made regarding color 
this time have been concerned primari- 
with persons normal vision. The 
question immediately arises the 
effect color persons who have 
serious visual defects. May illustrate 
this point the way which 
chose certain types maps and illus- 
trations. 


Maps. Some years ago when were 
purchasing maps for sight saving class 
principal who had extremely low vis- 
ion. was probably one the most 
amazing conferences that have ever 
had, for the principal with defective 
vision chose the maps and illustrations 
with the strongest colors and sharpest 
outlines. What normal vision 
considered violent and harsh, appeared 
normal her. much the time 
teacher whose vision normal makes 
the choice for children whose eyes are 
defective without really considering 
that their problem entirely dif- 
ferent one from hers. 


Chalk. When first started use 
yellow chalk the blackboard almost 
any yellow was used. many cases 
the brightest yellow could find 
seemed the thing should give 
the children. The newest type 
yellow chalk use very nearly 
white. had occasion start the use 
this chalk sight saving class 
room. was found that the albino did 
not like but that the myope thought 
very much better than the white 
chalk had been using before. 
have had certain cases children with 
scars the cornea who could not see 
the white chalk all and only the 
yellow was visible. the other hand, 
there are cases like that the child 


who has night blindness, who was able 
see only the white with any degree 
ease. should all means have 
further study color relates 
visual defects. 


CONCLUSION 


Only few problems that might 
raised connection with sight saving 
class work have been mentioned. For 
example, teachers have 
quently how work should varied 
from the normal for children who have 
myopia corneal lesions cataracts. 
all have opinion about these 
matters, but may difficult prove 
anything scientifically. have had 
many splendid discussions eye dis- 
eases and refractive errors, but all too 
little has been said about how teaching 
can adapted these conditions. 
Even when have formed proce- 
dure that seems logical one, 
usually based very few facts. 

would excellent thing the 
Stanford Achievement Tests Read- 
ing and Arithmetic, which are given 
Ohio, could given over the country 
may discover whether not there 
need for modification basic teaching 
methods this type special class, 
and determine ways for improving 
the teaching visually handicapped 
children. should know more about 
the direction that modification ac- 
cepted methods taking, and find out 
what significance these trends have for 
our children. 

Sight conservation classes are still 
the kerosene lamp stage. know 
more than did twenty years ago, 
but still have long road travel. 
Someone hunting for the truth though 
will bring through. may 
engineer doctor teacher. The 

(Continued page 72) 
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Reading Program 
for Mentally Retarded 


LEADERS the field the edu- 
dren agree that socialization the 
child and preparing him share the 
world’s work are the major aims 
special education. Although reading 
itself not major importance, 
the most essential tool 
acquired the child the 
classroom. aids the indi- 
vidual protecting him- 
self, acquiring informa- 
tion, and deriving pleas- 
ure from reading, thereby 
developing into more con- 
tented and useful member 
society. For such rea- 
sons justifiable stress 
the teaching reading 
with the mentally retarded 
child, and perform 
the task effectively 

The teaching reading mentally 
retarded children presents different 
problem from the teaching reading 
mentally normal children. The dif- 
ference due partly the character- 
istics the mentally retarded, and 
partly the fact that materials have 
not been adapted their level. 
teaching them read, should (1) 
study the characteristics the mental- 
retarded, (2) note the differences 
between the mentally normal and the 
mentally retarded learning read, 
and (3) adapt materials and instruc- 
tion the child’s capacity. 

Studies the characteristics 
mentally retarded children consistent- 
give the following results. phys- 


possible. 
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Children 
Samuel Kirk 


ical and motor characteristics they are 
the average slightly inferior men- 
tally normal children. more im- 
portance, however, the overlapping 
between the two groups these re- 
spects. Many mentally retarded chil- 
dren are superior some mentally 
normal children physical 
and motor characteristics. 
the other hand, speech 
development, mental 
growth, and learning abil- 
ity the mentally retarded 
are significantly inferior 
that normal children. 
Since learning read 
more contingent upon 
learning ability and men- 
tal growth than upon phys- 
ical and motor develop- 
ment, reading 
spondingly retarded. 

Certain differences between normals 
and subnormals learning read are 
place, mentally retarded children usu- 


the Division Education for Exceptional 
Children State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. graduate Chi- 
cago University and the University 
Michigan, and former research psycholo- 
gist and mental hygienist the Wayne 
County Training School, Northville, Michi- 
gan. His professional affiliations include the 
Progressive Education Association; the 
American Association applied Psychology, 
which Fellow; and the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children, 
which vice-president. 

The accompanying article from paper 
read the author before the International 
Council for Exceptional Children Detroit, 
February, 1939. 
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ally enter school the regular grades. 
They fail for several years before they 
are examined and found mentally 
retarded. Their failure learning 
read while others learn during this 
initial stage school gives them dif- 
ferent emotional outlook toward read- 
ing. The normal child learns, succeeds, 
and derives pleasure from reading. 
The mentally retarded child fails, be- 
comes insecure, and develops feelings 
inferiority and defense mechanisms 
toward reading. Secondly, repeating 
the same primer for number years 
makes reading drill process. The 
thrill the story disappears and the 
child becomes bored. doubtful 
that second third presentation 
primers and beginning reading materi- 
previously used would interest- 
ing him. Thirdly, the mentally re- 
tarded child has slower rate men- 
tal growth and slower learning 
than the normal child. Consequently 
the materials (primers, books, and 
forth) adapted the rate learning 
mentally normal children cannot 
used the same way with mentally 
retarded children. 

Having noted briefly the character- 
istics mentally retarded children, and 
some differences between them and 
normal children learning read, 
may devote the remainder this 
article the question adapting in- 
struction and materials the abilities 
mentally handicapped children. 
program including: (1) pre-reading 
period, (2) prolonged beginning 
reading period, and (3) definite guid- 
ance increasing the efficiency 
reading. 


THE PRE-READING PERIOD 
Mentally retarded children are not 


ready learn read when they enter 


school the age six. They are prob- 
ably not ready learn read until 
they are somewhere between eight and 
eleven years age, depending upon 
their intelligence. Because these chil- 
dren must remain school for num- 
ber years before reading should 
introduced, teachers sometimes ask: 
“What can with them until they 
are ready read?” There are many 
things mentally children 
should learn school besides reading. 
They should learn work with others, 
cooperate, become socialized. 
There are also many activities for 
young mentally retarded children that 
will aid them later learning read. 


cured from the administration the 
Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests 
mentally retarded children show dif- 
ferent profile abilities than shown 
normal children the same mental 
age. Articulation and certain other 
functions are inferior mentally re- 
tarded children those the normal 
child corresponding mental age. 
the other hand, motor abilities 
and certain visual and auditory 
functions, mentally retarded children 
are superior normal children the 
same mental age. Consequently pre- 
reading program for these children 
should differ from the program 
planned for the normal child. 

Kindergartens for normal four 
five year old children attempt so- 
cialize the child and prepare him for 
future school activities. Many activi- 
ties the kindergarten involve gross 
motor skills. These gross motor skills 
are very valuable for four five 
year old child but are not many 
cases related the functions involved 
reading. would well for teach- 
ers mentally retarded children 
something more than being done 
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the kindergarten for younger children. 
Many the gross motor reactions 
have already been developed the 
mentally retarded child whose chron- 
ological age and physical development 
are much higher than that normal 
child corresponding mental level. 


For reasons given above, pre-read- 
ing activities for mentally retarded 
children should differ slightly from the 
activities the kindergarten for young 
normal children. The following brief 
suggestions are given describe ac- 
tivities for the fulfillment the aims 
pre-reading program for mentally 
retarded children. 


Delay reading until sufficient 
mental maturity has been attained. 
The mental age six and half ad- 
vocated for normal children does not 
necessarily hold for mentally retarded 
children. The profile abilities 
reading aptitude tests shows that their 
reading aptitude the mental age 
six different from the reading apti- 
tude normal children the same 
mental age. determine reading 
readiness, the teacher can try the child 
out through incidental reading during 
the pre-reading period, and soon 
shows signs ability learn, read- 
ing may begun. Delaying reading 
until this time, moreover, avoids the 
initial failure which often results 
dislike for reading. 


Develop language ability the 
child. Many mentally retarded 
dren come from homes providing 
poor language background, and are 
consequently deficient the use 
language. Since reading involves the 
use and understanding the English 
language, this function should de- 
veloped before reading introduced. 
develop better language ability, 
certain activities can carried out. 
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Allowing the children solve their 
own problems through discussion; en- 
couraging free expression the class- 
room; aiding them expressing 
themselves longer and longer sen- 
tences; guiding them 
pictures; reading stories them; and 
urging them tell stories, converse 
over toy telephones, and dramatize 
—all aid developing language. 


Train the memory for sentences 
and ideas. Learning read involves 
the ability remember ideas logical 
sequence. train this function, ac- 
tivities involving dramatization, the 
repetition sentences longer and 
longer complexity, and the learning 
directions for games and activities can 
utilized. 


Develop visual memory and vis- 
ual discrimination. Since reading in- 
volves the memory things seen and 
the visual discrimination fine differ- 
ences this function should trained 
before reading introduced. This can 
done through games involving the 
recall objects picture seen for 
few seconds, and through activities in- 
volving fine visual discriminations, 
such discussing the similarities and 
differences between objects, matching 
colors and shapes, and putting togeth- 
jiz saw puzzles. 

Develop auditory memory and 
discrimination. This should include 
the ability blend sounds into words. 
can done through activities in- 
volving the learning jingles and 
nursery rhymes, retelling short stories 
and verses verbatim, and playing sing- 
ing games. 

Develop correct enunciation and 
pronunciation. This function more 
poorly developed mentally retard- 
children than normal children 


the same mental age. The teacher 
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should stress correct enunciation and 
pronunciation all times setting 
good example, correcting articula- 
tory defects when they occur the 
classroom, and giving speech train- 

Develop eagerness learn 
read showing the children success 
all times, interesting them 
stories, and necessary utilizing 
the social approval motive. 

Motor and visual maturity stress- 
much with young normal chil- 
dren need not emphasized with 
mentally retarded children. Their 
motor and visual maturity superior 
normal children the same mental 
age. These functions will usually have 
been developed sufficiently for read- 
ing. 

small class mentally retarded 
children that the writer has supervised 
has been following the program 
reading readiness given above. Al- 
though they had been class for over 
year and had tried beginning read- 
ing with chart materials and primers, 
they had not learned read sufficient- 
well score the Gates Primary 
Reading Tests. They were mischievous, 
showed short attention spans, did not 
remain any one thing very long, and 
seemed just drifting. soon 
the reading readiness program was in- 
troduced and they discovered how 
many new things they could 
cessfully, they became interested, and 
eager, and developed better work hab- 
The atmosphere the class was 
markedly different from what had 
been the year before. 


TEACHING BEGINNING READING 


Teaching beginning reading has been 
problem many teachers men- 
tally retarded children. For number 
years some teachers have tried with 


little success teach such children 
the methods designed for normal chil- 
dren. One reason for such failure 
that reading was begun too early and 
without previous pre-reading period. 
Another reason that the convention- 
methods were not modified meet 
the needs mentally retarded 
dren. 


The mentally retarded child differs 
from the normal child that learns 
much more slowly, needs more repe- 
tition material different settings, 
needs greater variety presenta- 
tions, and needs more guidance than 
the normal child because deficient 
generalizing ability. 


general, mentally retarded and 
mentally normal children learn read 
the same process. They first learn 
wholes, then details, and then learn 
read without awareness details. 
may well explain further these 
stages. 


The first stage reading consists 
reading whole sentences and groups 
words. When chart materials are pre- 
sented, the children first see large 
blocks and gaps and are able dis- 
criminate one sentence from another 
its configuration, length, gross struc- 
ture, and forth. The second stage 
reading noting the details the 
sentences, the words; then the de- 
tails the words—i. e., the letters 
the words. Many normal children and 
some subnormal children are capable 
noting these details reading with- 
out much guidance from the teacher. 
Many, however, find difficulty learn- 
ing without having the details pointed 
out them. The third stage reading 
without being aware details 
the printed page. This the stage 
getting thought from the printed page 
without awareness the printed page. 
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teaching reading normal chil- 
dren several methods have been pro- 
posed. The natural method, which 
children learn read without guid- 
ance and only incidentally connec- 
tion with other activities, practiced 
many gifted children. Terman 
found that forty-five per cent gifted 
children had learned 
going school. Many average chil- 
dren also learn read being pre- 
sented with interesting reading ma- 
terials and without systematic guid- 
ance. the author’s opinion, based 
studies others and his own ob- 
servation, that for mentally retarded 
child learn read must have 
reading presented him syste- 
matic manner. The natural activity 
method alone not successful with 
mentally retarded children. This 
course need not mean that they must 
taught formally. Informal teaching 
classroom can prevail the teach- 
knows the steps the reading pro- 
cess and presents the children with 
reading materials systematically and 
harmony with their abilities and stage 
reading. The following method 
seems effective the children 
have gone through the pre-reading 
stage and are ready read. 

The usual method employed the 
schools with normal children known 
the experience method. 
method the teacher 
from the child’s own experience and 
writes them the board. The next 
day the teacher transfers the story 
from the board chart. this way 
the children learn many stories their 
own making through chart reading. 
teach the children details, the 
teacher later asks the children pick 
out certain words the story. this 
way the children from whole sen- 
tence reading the details the 
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words. 

The systematic experience method 
dren modified fit their learn- 
ing ability. recommended that 
the same procedure employed 
with the normal child, but that fewer 
new words introduced, that more 
repetitions given, that the period 
beginning reading prolonged, and 
that many more and varied presenta- 
tions given. This can done 
number steps. First, the story can 
written the board. Second, 
can placed chart. Third, 
should presented again and again 
different settings, one which might 
peep show where stories are 
written continuous reel and 
cranked into view one after another. 
Each these ways permits the chil- 
dren read their stories again 
novel and interesting manner. Fourth, 
the stories may mimeographed and 
given the children that they can 
make reading books them. this 
way each little story presented 
least four times—on the board, the 
chart, the peep show, and mim- 
eographed form. 

was stated before, mentally re- 
tarded children are deficient gener- 
alizing ability, and therefore require 
more guidance the second stage 
the reading process, namely learn- 
ing the details the sentence. Normal 
children usually learn these details 
having them pointed out the charts. 
With mentally retarded children many 
more presentations the words the 
sentence must made. This can 
done number methods: such 
pointing out similarities and differ- 
ences words, cutting out the sen- 
tences the chart and having the 
children reconstruct the story from the 
sentences, cutting the sentences into 
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their individual words and phrases, and 
having the children reconstruct the 
sentences (first from model, and then 
without the model), and having 
children paste in, play with, and ma- 
nipulate similar words. The teacher 
should remember that may easy 
for child discriminate between the 
words beautiful and dog, but that 
much more difficult discriminate be- 
tween the words dog and boy. make 
this discrimination the child must dif- 
ferentiate between and and and 

After the child has acquired sight 
vocabulary the method presented 
above, easy books may introduced. 
should remembered that these 
books are usually constructed for the 
rate learning the normal child. 
them too many new words are pre- 
sented one time for the mentally 
handicapped child. overcome this 
the teacher should continue use sup- 
plementary 
means charts, mimeographed stories, 
and the like, using the same vocabu- 
lary the book. this way the books 
cease too difficult. 

INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY READING 


After the child has had good be- 
ginning reading, the teacher should 
not think that all she has 
let him read books. She must aid him 
increasing his efficiency reading 
continually stressing the following 
activities which are sometimes neg- 
lected special class. 


Teach the child independent 
method word recognition. This must 
done the child unable find 
method word recognition him- 
self. Because the poor generalizing 
ability many mentally retarded chil- 
dren they must aided this pro- 
cess. taught adequately, systematic 


phonic training outside the reading 
period aids word recognition. Inade- 
quate phonic training may more 
harm than good. Recognizing words 
through context clues also aids the 
mentally retarded child properly 
guided this function. too much 
expect that mentally retarded 
child can develop this ability high 
level without guidance from the teach- 
er. Syllabification, visualization, and 
recognition words some peculiar 
characteristic the word must also 
taught. 

Silent reading should not in- 
troduced too soon with mentally re- 
tarded children. Oral reading should 
prolonged since aids learning, 
gives practice proper enunciation, 
and gives the teacher check the 
methods reading the child using. 
The child becomes silent reader just 
soon the mental processes com- 
prehension faster than the pronun- 
ciation can keep up. 

Give the child interesting reading 
materials. Interesting reading materi- 
als for mentally retarded children are 
difficult find because most elemen- 
tary books are written for mentally 
normal children who 
Reading materials that have elements 
surprise, liveliness, and animalisms, 
and that are easy enough that the 
children can experience success are 
usually effective. 


Comprehension what read 
should always stressed. Free read- 
ing, reading directions and answering 
questions, correlating project work 
with reading, and increasing the read- 
ing vocabulary the mentally retard- 
child should included the 
reading program. 

For mentally retarded children 

(Continued page 71) 
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Hearing Surveys 


and School Adjustments 


ing child has reached substantial pro- 
portions only recent years. has 
lagged far behind the official recogni- 
tion the near-sighted child which 
began early 1898 when Connecti- 
cut passed the first law requiring vis- 
ion examinations school 
children. The first compul- 
sory law for examining the 
hearing school children 
was passed New York 
State just thirty-eight years 
later. 

The great burden pi- 
oneering for the benefit 
the hard-hearing children 
has rested upon the Amer- 
ican Society for the Hard 
Hearing, Washington, 
For over twenty years 
its adult members, hard-hearing them- 
selves, have persuaded, exhorted and 
demonstrated the great importance 
detecting early childhood the ab- 
normal physical conditions which later 
life may contribute deafness. 
the suggestion educators, physicians 
and other members the society, the 
group audiometer was devised for the 
purpose rapid testing children. 
The audiometer has been adopted 
increasing rate since 1927 and 
the last two years has been purchased 
large numbers. For example, New 
York State has 125 audiometers com- 
pared five years ago. California 
has compared three years ago. 
The same story true Massachu- 
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Warren Gardner 


setts and other states. Manufacturers 
recently reported that over 400 group 
audiometers have been sold the last 
three years. 

Several factors are responsible for 
the sudden increase purchases 
audiometers. Local chapters the 
society 
audiometers for use 
their school systems. These 
were 
from them the school 
their sponsorship, several 
states legally require 
officially support annual 
hearing tests. The society 
and its members have fur- 
nished many scientific and 
popular articles and edi- 
torials hearing conser- 
vation newspapers and magazines 


supervisor the Indiana University Speech 
and Hearing Clinic, Bloomington. pre- 
viously occupied similar post the Uni- 
versity Iowa. His undergraduate and part 
his graduate work was done Harvard, 
following which took his Ph.D., the 
University Iowa where specialized 
speech pathology and clinical psychology. 

Dr. Gardner chairman the Committee 
Hard Hearing Children the Ameri- 
can Society for the Hard Hearing, and 
Fellow the American Association Ap- 
plied Psychologists. Among his professional 
affiliations are included the American Speech 
Correction Association, the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, the Gamma 
Alpha Graduate Fraternity, and the Sigma 
Honorary Scientific Society. 

The accompanying article taken from 
paper read Dr. Gardner before the 1939 
Detroit convention the Council. 
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the country which have culminated 
nation-wide interest hearing 
conservation. But most important 
reason that the evidence favor 
group audiometer testing has become 
overwhelming that educators are 
seeing its importance education- 
al, diagnostic instrument, 
health departments have adopted 
valuable supplement their routine 
examinations. 


The annual report hearing sur- 
veys compiled the society indicates 
that forty-five states, cities repre- 
senting population 4,000,000 pu- 
pils now conduct hearing tests. One- 
half them give annual tests all 
elementary children above the third 
grade. The others give tests alter- 
nate grades test around the systems 
rapidly they can. recent trend 
test even the first grade children 
order detect the hearing-defec- 
tive-child his first year school 
life. Several state departments edu- 
cation have appointed audiometer 
who are doing admirable 
work coordinating the local surveys, 
standardizing the routine testing, and 
promoting hearing conservation col- 
laboration with the department 
health education. The consensus 
opinion that persistent, continu- 
ous testing, and follow-up and re- 
testing and follow-up, substantial re- 
duction the incidence school-child 
deafness possible. Early estimates 
placed the incidence between eight and 
twelve per cent. Surveys recent 
years indicate that average 
per cent the children fail the group 
hearing tests, and some cities have re- 
duced the incidence from six three 
two per cent. The range inci- 
dence the country quite large— 


York, Massachusetts, Oklahoma. 


from per cent 21.4 per cent. sim- 
ilar range can obtained within 
given large system buildings. This 
has been the speaker’s experience 
both Indiana and Iowa, where over 
100,000 children have been examined 
under his direction. Iowa the State 
University Psychological Clinic spon- 
sored tests cities over period 
two and one-half years. September, 
1938, the Indiana University Speech 
and Hearing Clinic was organized un- 
der the sponsorship the Psi Iota 
national charity sorority, which grant- 
ten thousand dollars supplement 
University funds for two-year speech 
and hearing survey Indiana schools. 
The clinic consists speech examin- 
er, psychometrist, speech patholo- 
gist who demonstrates parents and 
teachers the methods retraining the 
children, and the fourth person 
hearing examiner. The speech clinic 
established certain centers the 
state which children 
from surrounding counties. The hear- 
ing tests are given the schools 
time allows. The clinic has tested 2,157 
speech cases, and 44,232 children have 
had hearing tests. 

The traveling clinic has had ex- 
cellent opportunity observe what- 
ever methods the schools use 
structing the exceptional children, and 
hear statements revealing the atti- 
tudes school officials towards these 
children. The most outstanding revela- 
tion the fatalistic attitude toward the 
handicapped children, which suggested 
that little could done for them. 
was frequent occurrence examine 
three four deaf-mutes brought from 
surrounding counties the center, 
schools, while some were not going 
school. either case, the child was 
not receiving the all-important edu- 
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cation that the deaf child needs. The 
usual treatment was one neglect, 
either the part the schools par- 
ents both. Since each teacher had 
from thirty forty normal hearing 
children, the deaf child was permitted 
tendents frankly admitted that the 
teachers were told leave the deaf 
child his own resources favor 
the other children. 

The clinic found the seriously hard- 
hearing children far more numerous 
than the deaf but the story was the 
same. some instances, the children 
were not understood and were seated 
ungraded rooms. other instances 
the school teachers were surprised 
find so-called problem child was hard 
hearing. One teacher exclaimed, 
“Why, didn’t know that girl was 
hard-hearing. She has been ob- 
streperous child!” This particular child 
had one-third loss the better ear. 
From such observations and experi- 
ences, several conclusions have been 
reached. Some educators not know 
that there are hard-hearing children. 
And when they have some their sys- 
tems which they are aware, they 
don’t know what with them. 
Hence, was necessary, first, sell 
the idea hearing surveys not only 
the school systems but the entire 
community, and second, make 
recommendations for the school room 
adjustment each hard-hearing child. 
Incidentally, the latter point served 
most valuable purpose demonstrat- 
ing the value hearing surveys. 


Routine practices were established 
order obtain the information nec- 
essary for recommendations each 
hard-hearing child. The hearing tests 
were administered under nearly 
standardized conditions possible, 
which meant minimum noise 
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and near the The failing 
children were given retests and the 
more serious cases were tested with 
the pitch audiometer. The next pro- 
cedure was obtain the hearing health 
history each deficient pupil. Ten 
questions were obtained from parents 
concerning ear aches, running ears, ear 
noises, operations tonsil and mas- 
toids, hard-hearing relatives, chronic 
colds, obstructions, mouth 
breathing, and forth. From these 
histories was learned that from 
per cent the children failing 
the tests reported histories ear trou- 
bles, and many per cent re- 
ported running ears the past pres- 
ent. The school physician added the 
information examining each child 
immediately after failed the group 
test. Thus, one school doctor reported 
that per cent the children who 
failed the test showed traces past 
present middle-ear infection and that 
from forty fifty per cent 
picious nose and throat conditions 
which warranted further examination 
their family ear doctors. many 
twenty per cent some cities had 
wax occluding the ear 
might the cause the defect 
coincidental. 

teacher’s report was obtained 
each child who showed loss 
the better ear db. loss one ear 
only the group audiometer. This 
was arbitrary point and was used 
select pupils for special 
cause experience shows that db. 
loss the group audiometer may af- 
fect one way another the adjust- 
ment child the school room. The 
teachers reported estimate state- 
ment intelligence and achievement, 
number grades retarded, subjects 


decibel, unit sound intensity. 
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hearing defect observed, degree 
alertness and attention, the amount 
participation class room discussions, 
speech any undesirable person- 
ality social traits, and proficiency 
language. The school health record 
was scanned note any poor physical 
conditions other handicaps. 

was notable that the subjects 
which the seriously handicapped chil- 
dren failed were those requiring oral 
explanation discussion either 
teacher class, whereas the subjects 
which the hard-hearing children ex- 
celled required handedness skills and 
less hearing. was interesting ob- 
serve that the great majority teach- 
ers’ reports pointed out that the chil- 
dren were timid, sensitive, super- 
sensitive. 

few examples reports chil- 
dren will illustrate the wealth in- 
formation obtainable. 


Mary Kingston: Grade 6b, age 11; 
ear db. Ear db. score 
group test. Ear db. db. 
score pitch test (speech region). 
Bad tonsils, adenoids; doctor ever 
treated ear; could not hear instruc- 
tions examiner two ft. except 
loud voice. Low all subjects; 
initiative, doesn’t understand what 
said teacher unless spoken di- 
rectly and quite distinctly; not alert 
attentive; takes part class 
discussions; quiet child; throat sore 
most time; ear running. 

Charles Clark: Gr. 2A, yrs.; 
Ear db. Ear db. group audio- 
db. and db. pitch 
audiometer score. Ears ache occa- 
sionally and run; noises Ear 
occasionally. Grandfather, uncle, and 


meter score; 


H., “Speech and Hearing 
Defects,” Journal Indiana Medical Asso- 
ciation, March, 1939. 


father are hard-hearing; 
now and often; Av. IQ, but retarded 
three grades; low reading and 
spelling; high handwork; fairly 
alert and attentive; takes some part 
discussions; cooperative, eager 
please. Wears glasses; can’t hear 
relatives home well. 


John Foster: Gr. 6B. Age 13; 
Ear db. Ear db. group audio- 
meter score; db. and db. pitch 
audiometer score. Ear aches, runs, 
chronic colds; points inferior 
intelligence; grades retarded, and 
two passed although failed; low 
all subjects; underprivileged food, 
clothing, environment, 
Not alert attentive; indifferent, 
truancy and theft record; rebel- 
lious, boisterous; kidney trouble fol- 
lows running ear. 

Helen Smith: Gr. 2a, years; 
db. both ears pitch test. Has 
hearing for vowels ft. moder- 
ately loud voice; practically mute; 
two brothers and sister deaf mutes; 
sits school room, does nothing. 


Personal interviews were had with 
many children possible deter- 
mine their attitudes toward their hand- 
icaps, what things they liked best, 
whether they liked play with other 
children, and bolster their feelings 
inadequacy. Seriously maladjusted 
children were discovered this inter- 
view method and typical psychopathic 
tendencies were often observed. was 
revealed that one girl, for example, 
ran away from school 
strain trying hear while conceal- 
ing her handicap from others was too 
great. One child was resigning 
president her 
motions 


room 


could not hear speeches 


made from the floor. was suggested 
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the teacher under conditions 
allow her this but the other 
hand call meeting the other 
children and explain the girl’s predica- 
ment and urge them talk more loud- 
and stand closer the platform. 
The girl was urged take lip reading 
lessons. One girl who had left school 
because hearing failure was found 
possess strong interest dress de- 
signing and was persuaded return 
school study for that profession. An- 
other girl had hobby dressing her 
friends’ hair and did well. She did 
not realize she could develop this into 
occupation. One boy had talent 
art and was told might become 
commercial artist. 

The greatest value the personal 
interview was persuade the hard- 
hearing children accept the handi- 
cap—when the doctor had pronounced 
permanent—and then some- 
thing about it. Parents were similarly 
instructed. They were told stop 
dragging the children into numerous 
doctors’ offices during the school year 
with the hope finding the one doctor 
who could restore the hearing nerves 
normal functioning. Let the chil- 
dren get their education and then 
all their visiting doctors’ offices 
the summer time—if they wished. 
Many the cases hearing defects 
were directly traceable the unwill- 
ingness parents anything when 
they knew about the handicap. For 
example, one girl with db. loss 
the better ear, twelve years old, and 
with intelligible speech, and with 
deplorable language had been kept 
the public schools the parents. 

After the interview, all the informa- 
tion was assembled and lists the de- 
ficient children together with recom- 
mendations were given the superin- 
tendents, teachers, and nurses. was 
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found upon analysis that the hard- 
hearing pupils could arranged into 
five groups. The largest number had 
minor losses and their parents were 
urged consult the ear doctors as- 
certain the causes the losses and ob- 
tain prompt correction where pos- 
sible. The best hearing conservation 
can effected among this group 
children, for experience has demon- 
strated that small losses grow great- 
and permanent losses. Sample tests 
among the db., db., and db. cases 
often revealed deafness 
which offered explanation teach- 
ers’ claims inattention the class- 
room. 

The second group needed not only 
medical examinations but had moder- 
ate losses which justified special seat- 
ing. Thus those with one good ear 
were seated that that ear was to- 
ward the class and teacher. Many such 
children were found seated exactly op- 
posite this rule. Children with mod- 
erate losses both ears were instruct- 
sit forward order hear the 
teacher but not far forward that 
they could not hear the students re- 
cite from all sections the room. They 
were also urged observe the lips 
the teacher more closely. The third 
group was recommended for medical 
examination, special seating, and lip 
reading, and speech training neces- 
sary. This group had not only losses 
hearing but poor scholastic records, 
retardation some cases, speech and 
personality defects, and the like. Some 
pupils with deficiencies only db. 
the group audiometer the better 
ear were recommended for lip reading 
when the records indicated that this 
might train them concentration and 
restore confidence themselves. Pu- 
pils with db. more one ear and 
db. the other (group test) often 
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showed hightone deafness the better 
ear and hence need for supplemen- 
tary perception speech. Likewise, 
child had nervous tension showed 
strain, even though the grades were 
satisfactory, such child was recom- 
mended for lip reading. general de- 
velopment throughout the United 
States among hearing counsellors 
not wait always for 
examination because parents 
might wait for years before obtaining 
such examination. The more important 
fact that the child needs educational 
readjustment now! 

The fourth group hearing de- 
fective children required special edu- 
cation before they could progress sat- 
isfactorily. They heard little that 
even supplementary lip reading would 
not permit them follow the class 
routine. This group children that 
schools today “No-Man’s Land” 
far immediate help for them 
concerned. They may have fairly good 
satisfactory speech and may re- 
jected the deaf schools because 
too much residual hearing. Yet they 
are not sufficient number within 
given system permit efficient group 
instruction. Hence, their present edu- 
cation practically nil. Individual 
group hearing aids were recommended, 
special help from brighter students and 
the use supplementary materials 
were urged. The fifth final group 
consisted the profoundly deafened 
deaf-mute. These were recommend- 
for special instruction institutions 
best equipped for sight and touch 
well oral training. word cau- 
tion must offered here. These class- 
ifications were not considered iron- 
clad. They were subject change 
more knowledge was acquired about 
each pupil and improved re- 


gressed. The important point was that 
each child was judged only all facts 
available. other words, the whole 
child was studied. 

General recommendations teach- 
ers centered around the important rule 
never forgetting that there are hard- 
hearing children. “Speak the hard- 
hearing and the others will hear!” 
Good speech patterns were urged 
all teachers order that the lip read- 
ers might read easily and retain normal 
speech. Teachers were asked keep 
the hard-hearing children the cen- 
ter activity and allowed shift 
their seats the occasion demanded. 
And once the children were thus seat- 
ed, teachers were reminded not walk 
the back the room when giving 
dictation and assignments. One very 
important point was never 
near the windows when 
cause shadows the lips the teach- 
ers and light reflections against the 
pupils’ eyes combined prevent easy 
lip reading. order establish more 
independence and security well 
self-confidence, teachers were asked 
give the children more opportunity 
for leadership, participation group 
activities and for performing errands 
and duties. 

addition specific recommenda- 
tions for pupils and teachers, general 
recommendations for the 
tems were directed toward the adop- 
tion continuous testing program 
with adequate follow-up. Educators 
were told that the hearing survey was 
value without adequate follow- 
up. was merely one tool large 
program hearing conservation. The 
audiometer was not sufficient unto it- 
self. Lip reading teachers were recom- 
mended for single systems large 
enough use them, and adjoining 

(Continued page 75) 
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and the Department Health 
the Care the Handicapped Child 


THE two major objectives 
school health service program are 
protect the group children from in- 
dividuals environment that may 
potential menace health, and 
preserve and promote the health the 
individual child. Primarily, such func- 
tions fall within the scope preven- 
tive medicine. The community respon- 
sibility for preventive medicine, which 
implies the control communicable 
diseases, vested the health depart- 
ment. large portion school health 
work this nature; therefore, 
only logical assume that school 
health service work can considered 
health department function. 
the city Detroit such reasoning 
actual practice. The responsibility for 
health activities the schools vested 
the Health Department, and the ed- 
ucational responsibilities are maintain- 
the Board Education. Such 
being the case, the activities the 
health authorities are 
closely interwoven, and the utmost de- 
gree cooperation the two organi- 
zations maintained. 

Regardless where the health re- 
sponsibility school children lies, 
the board education, the health 
department, the joint efforts the 
two organizations, the fact remains 
that millions dollars tax money 
are expended annually further the 
education our children. order 
utilize more efficiently these education- 
facilities, the learning child should 
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the best physical and physio- 
logical health. Freedom from defects 
and deficiencies removes one the 
most important handicaps child’s 
educational progress. 


Admitting the importance cor- 
recting physical defects not ad- 
mission complete solution the 
problem. The early recognition and 
the early correction 
tions even more important. Far too 
frequently the basis existing defects 
and deficiencies established early 
childhood, years before contact with 
school authorities made. realize 
that early correction can mean obviat- 
ing the progression the existing de- 
fect. other words, early correction 
can spell the difference between 
per cent hearing loss and total 
deafness. Another aspect this prob- 
lem should, all probability, lead the 
list virtue its importance, namely, 
that preventing deficiencies and de- 


rector the School Health Service branch 
the Detroit, Michigan, Department Pub- 
lic Health. former associate epidem- 
iologist the same department and also 
former instructor preventive medicine 
Wayne University, Detroit. 

Dr. Molner specialized medicine 
Wayne University and public health 
Johns Hopkins University. His professional 
affiliations include the American Medical As- 
sociation, the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, and the American Association 
School Physicians. 

The accompanying article from paper 
read the author before the International 
Council Detroit February, 1939. 
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fects. realize only too well the sig- 
nificance the old adage that ounce 
prevention worth pound cure, 
that useless close the barn 
door after the horse has been stolen. 
Many the ear, eye, heart, and bone 
conditions children can prevent- 
ed. many cases preventable com- 
municable diseases are actually the di- 
rect causes weakened heart 
chronic osteomyelitis. can scan 
the children sight-saving and Braille 
classes see eye conditions re- 
sult syphilis, gonorrhea, and other 
acute and preventable diseases. Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General 
the United States, tells that per 
cent all blindness can attributed 
venereal diseases. The very essence 
preventive medicine the early 
elimination such conditions that 
might result crippling defects 
deficiencies. 

Webster defines early meaning 
time position near the beginning 
say that preventive medicine should 
begin early imply just that. Good 
preventive medicine and, virtue 
our previous reasoning, good school 
health service should begin before 
birth. encourage activities that will 
result the birth healthy infant, 
encourage activities that will re- 
sult the avoidance acute disease 
good preventive medicine and good 
school health service work; least 
the promotion ideas and activi- 
ties that will result healthier child 
the school age. 

The thought that are trying 
imply that the child, his health, 
his education, cannot segmented. 
Life, existence, and health are continu- 
processes, varying somewhat with 
age and circumstances. Here again, 
the logic single organization super- 


vising and directing the health activi- 
ties community justified. 

Even with the exertion our best 
efforts, the utilization our greatest 
skills curative and preventive medi- 
cine, representative numbers per- 
sons are born with develop handi- 
capping defects. Although are re- 
ducing the incidence these condi- 
tions, the problem the handicapped 
person still exists and stares society 
and government directly the face. 

The education children im- 
portant responsibility government. 
the opinion all clear-thinking 
persons that, regardless physical 
mental status, all children have the 
inalienable right good education. 
The problem educating children 
great one, but even greater prob- 
lem educate those who unfortunate- 
have some type handicapping de- 
fect. most progressive communities 
special schools and classes have been 
established that these persons may 
better avail themselves 
tion. Special classes are available for 
the blind, for those with failing vision, 
for the deaf those who are hard 
hearing, crippled children, 
covering tuberculosis, 
nourished children, mentally retarded 
children, epileptics, and those with se- 
rious cardiac involvements. Again the 
responsibility Detroit for the care 
and education the handicapped per- 
sons joint responsibility the 
Board Education and the Depart- 
ment Health. The means educa- 
tion, educational facilities, and services 
are rendered the Board Educa- 
tion. Essential medical services, the 
control and medical supervision the 
children assumed the Depart- 
ment Health. 

For this purpose the Health Depart- 
ment has among its staff physicians 
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group specialists who act con- 
sultants. These are for example, the 
cardiologist, the orthopedist, the otolo- 
gist, and the ophthalmologist, each 
highly specialized his particular field 
and well qualified judge the exist- 
ing physical condition the child. 
Even more important the fact that 
these same persons are well acquainted 
with the activities the schools and 
the facilities for special education. 
They are familiar with the routines 
schools special services. They know 
the complete picture established, 
namely, knowing the physical condi- 
tion the child and the educational 
facilities available, what limitations 
they may set for the child, and how, 
and what division the educational 
system these recommendations can 
best followed. 

Let assume for example that 
private physician the Crippled 
Children’s Commission recommends 
the return crippled child school. 
the duty the orthopedic phys- 
consider the particular case 
and make specific recommendation. 
This necessarily implies complete 
and thorough physical examination 
with careful indulgence into the past 
medical history the child. Having 
evaluated the physical well-being 
the child, the physician position 
make specific recommendations 
the child’s endurance capacity and 
physical limitations. equal import- 
ance the fact that certain passive 
treatment procedures should 
ministered certain intervals. These 
physio- and physical 
ments can administered the spe- 
cial school under the guidance the 
specialist. periodic physical exam- 
inations the treatment and restriction 
status the individual pupil altered 
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fit more closely the condi- 
tion the child. 


The procedure followed the case 
the deaf and hard-of-hearing 
much the same that have just 
described. Recommendations coming 
from private physicians, school phys- 
icians, nurses, and teachers are all con- 
sidered. If, virtue physical tests, 
the child found have impaired 
hearing, the medical person asked 
pass the condition and establish the 
cause. Furthermore, can prognos- 
ticate whether the condition can 
corrected whether the condition will 
progress any even greater degree 
impairment. This prognostication 
very important aid establish- 
ing the proper teaching approach for 
the particular child. The otologist, 
periodic examination, can evaluate the 
improvement lack improvement 
the child and make further recom- 
mendations. 

The ophthalmologist again considers 
the recommendations originating from 
various sources. considers the in- 
dividual case, and the very delicate 
problem deciding whether the child 
should placed Braille sight- 
saving class, falls within his province. 
many occasions recommends 
corrective manipulations 
tions. Again the prognosis the case 
and early establishment the proper 
education the greatest importance. 

The placement children with car- 
diac conditions, incipient and arrested 
and nutritional disturb- 
most trying 


tuberculosis, 
ances offers one the 
problems with which are confront- 
ed. This problem handled 
through the joint efforts the De- 
partment Health and the Board 
Education. Tuberculosis reportable 
disease, and all-cases are carefully fol- 
lowed the Health Department. 


again 
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the responsibility this Department 
isolate all such cases that are po- 
tential source infection others. 
The tuberculosis specialists the 
Health Department, virtue their 
training, can and pass the infec- 
tious status the individual case and 
the amount physical restrictions in- 
dicated. This information then the 
basis for placing the child open-air 
school open-window rooms. The 
juvenile contacts open cases tu- 
berculosis offer another problem since 
their possibilities acquiring clinical 
disease about ten times great 
that the average child. These per- 
sons are known the Health Depart- 
ment and are considered good candi- 
dates for special and limited educa- 
tional activities. 

The cardiac cases are handled much 
the same the orthopedic, hearing, 
and sight cases. The Health Depart- 
ment’s cardiologist passes the phys- 
ical fitness the individual cardiac 
case, recommends the child for the 
type placement service, and restricts 
his activities according his condition. 
Here, again, periodic examinations are 
used index for maintaining the 
child under special care passing him 
regular classes with without 
restricted activities. 

The Health Department closely co- 
operates with the Board Education 
assuming the medical responsibili- 
ties the Epileptic School and the En- 
docrine Clinic. 

The activities heretofore mentioned 
represent only part the actual ad- 
ministrative responsibilities these 
two organizations. Many crippling de- 
fects, potential crippling defects, are 
correctable. Contact and consultation 
with parents children import- 
ant step toward having such defects 
corrected. Far too frequently inter- 


view with the examining physician 
not too seriously considered the 
family. This indeed regrettable, al- 
though some instances lack un- 
factor. These families need additional 
encouragement. For want better 
terminology call this “follow-up 
correctable physical defects.” Further 
encouragement can meted out 
the school teacher and other persons 
interested the case. even 
ter position, however, the public 
health nurse, family health coun- 
selor, many like call her. 
more instances than not, the nurse has 
had contact with the family. This may 
have been the nature maternal 
infant hygiene work, communicable 
disease, immunization work. Pre- 
vious contact having been established, 
the nurse excellent position 
speak the parents about the correc- 
tion defects, the necessity and im- 
portance such procedure, and how 
under the existing financial status 
the family such corrections may se- 
cured. 

The teacher participation health 
activities important part our 
program. The effectiveness the 
teacher’s work from an_ educational 
standpoint dependent largely upon 
the health status the pupil. Her ef- 
fectiveness from health and educa- 
tional standpoint dependent upon 
her understanding the whole child, 
for the whole child comes school. 
Her program for the child depends up- 
the background that 
brings school, the condition 
health, emotional balance, the special 
adjustment the child the class 
group, the maturation the various 
elements the total child relates 
the child’s receptivity new ideas, 

(Continued page 72) 
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Educational Needs 
the Cerebral Palsy Child 


written with the idea 
suggesting teachers ungraded or- 
thopaedic classes helpful methods 
dealing with cerebral palsy cases and 
with adolescent cripples. Although 
now have cerebral palsy class sep- 
arated from other classes, have been 
able discover means help this 
type child which would have been 
valuable when was teaching 
ungraded room. 


Many cerebral palsy children are 
isolated not only farms, but also 
within their own families where the 
only social contact the family and 
its immediate friends. Because their 
limitations, natural thing for the 
other members the family treat 
them infants, least imma- 
ture. When speech impaired, some- 
times the family accepts substituted 
sounds gestures for words. re- 
sult infantile treatment, some cases 
adhere baby talk and frequently 
continue childish tone voice. 
Two such cases our school, one 
thirteen years age, another eight, 
apparently never were conscious 
their whining voices. The older child 
needed only given true con- 
ception the real difference between 
his voice and that other children. 
had speech impairment and 
therefore soon changed his tone 
voice and general attitude. The young- 
child more sensitive and more in- 
telligent with slight speech defect 
and needs speech training. 


Tension produces 
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strained voices. One child eight 
years has very strained voice. 
found that regarded his program 
many numerous new things 
each minute the day. worried 
for fear that each thing would not 
done exactly time, always thinking 
his admission had lived farm 
with regular duties responsibili- 
ties. Since his return from vacation 
home, have permitted him be- 
come accustomed few new sit- 
uations time, gradually increasing 
his program ready absorb it. 


This emotional strain responsible 
for much speech difficulty. Children 
who can talk slowly and ease with 
another person often tighten up, stam- 
mer, and become confused group. 
However, they need this group asso- 
ciation they are able con- 
verse with new associates. the older 
group high school children composed 
all types orthopaedic cases, the 
boys and girls with cerebral palsy are 
experiencing this opportunity con- 
tributing their ideas classes and 
assemblies. The other children seem 
understand and accept the reports 


orthopaedic teacher the Sigma Gamma Hos- 
pital School Mt. Clemens, Michigan. Mrs. 
Hiss graduate Michigan State College, 
studied orthopaedics the Special Education 
Department the Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti. The Sigma Gamma Hos- 
pital School, which serves Detroit children, 
principally, one the most modernly 
equipped institutions its kind the United 
States. 


Some Psychological Factors Adoption 


THE formality adopting child, 
like other socio-legal procedures, en- 
counters many obstacles 
tempting effect harmonious ad- 
justment between the rigidities, limi- 
tations, and laxaties legal system 
and the rapidly changing, ever inquir- 
ing, social psychology. Little thought 
was given the whole procedure 
adoption until social work- 
ers and psychiatrists sud- 
denly became aware the 
great variety problems 
often presented later 
date both adopted chil- 
dren and well meaning but 
bewildered 
ents. The child, course, 
was rarely voluntary par- 
the agreement—there- 
fore attention was once 
focused upon the parents 
and their reasons for want- 
ing the child. 


order clear our presenta- 
tion this subject, let understood 
that sense are trying hy- 
pothicate psychological explanation 
all successful unsuccessful out- 
comes adoptions. preferable 
that this considered brief resume 
the writer’s observations why 
some adoptions prove such ig- 
nominious failures. (The successes 
rarely come the attention the 
psychiatrist social worker.) 
only after careful investigation the 
prospective adoptive parents and 
thorough study the child that adop- 
tion should recommended. order 
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make such recommendations with 
tinual and often exhaustive study 
those adoptions that are unsuccessful 
indicated. 


There something very primitive 
and fundamental about the matter 
parenthood. Quite obviously the un- 
conscious factors encountered this 
exalted state are accum- 
ulation experiences 
generations 
One does not need look 
far afield recognize the 
similarity between the 
thinking the primitive 
man who sold his daughters 
wives the highest bid- 
der and the fairly modern 
practice 
ranged the parents with 
only passive acquiescence 
the part both prin- 
ciples. Man cumulative animal, 
composite the experiences genera- 
tions gone before. That the ghosts 
mores and traditions the past rise 


the Division Community Clinics for the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
with offices Rochefeller Center, New York 
City. graduate Nebraska Wesleyan 
University where received his Bachelor 
Science degree, and the University 
Nebraska where was awarded his Doctor 
Medicine. 


Dr. Kirkpatrick diplomate the 
American Board Neurology and Psychia- 
try, and Fellow three prominent or- 
ganizations, namely the American Medical 
Association, the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, and the American Ortho-psychiatric 
Association. 
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out man’s racial unconscious 
haunt present adjustment iron- 
ical truism. 

Primitive tribes many instances 
not associate the sexual act with 
conception and the bearing children. 
Offsprings were that 
primitive gods looked with favor upon 
the marriage perhaps upon the con- 
duct the tribe general. Abundant 
crops was also indication the 
favor the deities. Abundance was 
reward, and subsequently lack 
abundance, whether crops 
children, was looked upon punish- 
ment. The barren woman became 
she did not bear children 
was because the gods did not look 
with favor upon her. Primitive man 
did not look far for answer his 
problems. 


Children are symbolic sexuality. 
They signify that their parents have 
been able fulfill that biological re- 
quirement necessary the perpetu- 
ation the race. have only ob- 
serve the pride both father and moth- 
take the new baby accept this 
factual. How many times have 
been able sense the apologetic note 
the first interview with 
pective adoptive mother 
says, “We have children.” Sterility 
very much threat one our 
social cultures today, and women who 
have children are held some dis- 
dain. have mind one mother who, 
longer being able endure the 
jibes her relatives, took prolonged 
trip distant city and returned 
few months with infant that she 
still successfully presenting her 
own. Another family adopted in- 
fant and moved distant city, sev- 
ering all connections with their past 
life. These cases come the attention 
the child guidance clinic because 
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problems that were inherent their 
respective families. Attitudes toward 
children are far reaching their sig- 
nificance. 

would never advise adoption 
just because adults were lonesome and 
wanted children brighten their lives 
and afford them some means en- 
tertainment. People who adopt chil- 
dren for such specific purpose will 
content while all goes well, but the 
cute little dependent child today 
often becomes the aggressive determ- 
ined adolescent tomorrow, and with 
this growth, all the dreams the 
adoptive parents had companionship 
their later years. Closely akin 
this type motivation the need 
appreciated. there any one 
remark more frequently verbalized 
adoptive parents trouble with their 
all have done for him. took 
him out orphan asylum, gave him 
good home, education, and 
doesn’t appreciate thing did for 
him.” any parent expects ap- 
preciated his children, doomed 
disappointment. think one the 
greatest satisfactions parenthood 
appreciation the child—what 
thinks his parent largely determ- 
ined the presence absence 
this one important attribute. Other as- 
pects this matter appreciation can 
relegated positions minor im- 
portance. 

Several years ago, two parents 
more than average intelligence and 
economic adequacy adopted two year 
old boy. The mother tearfully de- 
scribed the forlorn, homely, malnour- 
ished child, and said, “We both felt 
sorry for him—he was the kind 
child your heart. went out to.” The 
boy became severe behavior problem 
and early age was referred 
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Science and Sight 

(Continued from page 48) 
subject sight conservation wide 
open field for any one interested re- 


search. offers real challenge for 
scientific mind. 


Cooperation 
(Continued from page 64) 


and the thorough adaptation the 
instruction individual differences 
maturity, ability, needs, and interest. 
All this, coupled with the fundamental 
concept that education developing 
process, not teaching job, 
most fundamental learnings take place 
the same time that one participat- 
ing real and vital experience, 
stimulus the teachers participate 
actively school health work. 

Speaking for the Health Department, 
have found this method integrat- 
ing our health efforts with the activi- 
ties the schools 
feel that have accomplished 
great deal promoting individual and 
community health through these chan- 
nels. The school system being edu- 
cational organization, and since per 
cent all school health functions are 
educational, what better outlet could 
find than the school system? Most 
certainly health education, how live 
well with minimum experience with 
sickness, knowledge well worth 
teaching. 

our health endeavors feel that 
have contributed desirable ser- 
vice the children and teachers. 
hear, times, most encouraging com- 
ments from those persons associated 
with the educational system. Our ac- 
complishments, any, have been the 
fruits mutual endeavor and only 
through the close cooperation the 
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two functional units can 
good health service the well and the 
handicapped child. 


Educational Needs 
(Continued from page 67) 

many problems which under normal 
circumstances would discussed with 
our parents are your responsibility.” 

When child, although knows 
room after watching preparations for 
his sister’s party and after getting 
glimpse the girls their pretty 
dresses and the boys their best suits, 
and after being put bed hears the 
music for dancing and fun—how 
you think feels? have been told. 
not talking mere curiosity, but 
child who finds everything life 
interesting and makes the most it, 
yet has this great amount excess 
energy and cannot physically expend 
playing football; instead, his mind and 
personality are his only assets thus far 
life. 
girls 


And other teen-age children 
who want know about everything 
from description dance babies, 
religion, college. course they talk 
among themselves, but when they fin- 
ish they still wonder. They say that 
just talk with older person and 
hear adult’s viewpoint helps. For 
the teacher who working with ado- 
lescent cripples make time help 
them adjust emotionally, not just 
talking, but also directed use 
leisure time and social experiences, 
more important part her 
program than academic teaching—for 
knowledge without 


purpose. 


Laughlin, high school pupil Sig- 
Gamma. 
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Children Should School 


success attained the Or- 
LANDO CoursE has brought 
requests for wide range 
service. Those that particularly appeal 
sympathy come from the parents 
healthy blind nearly blind chil- 
dren who feel that their children must 
never leave the sheltering care 
home. This attitude, though natural, 
tragic. child can 
given the full benefits 
education without contact 
with his fellows—but the 
child with defective vision 
needs this contact and its 
resulting development 
independent action more 
than any other. Besides 
this almost automatic gain, 
there the skilled training. 
specialized 
which teaches ways meet 
everyday requirements 
with ease and accuracy that the 
uninitiated 
has great material benefit allow- 
ing personal independence, but the ef- 
fect the morale even greater 
importance. not all what 
can for the blind that alleviates 
their situation, but what can 
train them for themselves. The 
child that started right this re- 
spect can live full, useful, and happy 
life, but the one surrounded with 
atmosphere tainted with his helpless- 
ness develops into self-pitying quer- 
ulous individual that eventually makes 
everyone around him unhappy. 

There is, course, the occasional 


seems 
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case child with defective vision 
who has other physical troubles that 
school. such case his family should 
every way urge personal inde- 
pendence far his condition allows. 
can trained almost every- 
thing that seeing child could un- 
der the same circumstances. should 
taught read Braille 
and expected his own 
reading and studying. The 
Talking Book Machine 
great help but can more 
take the place Braille 
the blind 
books can take the place 
school books, current mag- 
azines, and personal nota- 
tions for the seeing. They 
are valuable supplement 
to, but not substitute for, 
the advantages personal 
reading and writing. 

There some inherent twist our 
natural thinking that prevents even 
the most intelligent and clearest mind- 
people from using their usual pow- 
ers for reasoning when first brought 
contact with the blind and their prob- 
lems. not all unusual for peo- 
ple who have read that the 
teaches person read Braille 
spending two hours daily for six 
weeks, send names for enroll- 
ment the course with considera- 
tion that read Braille well 
printing, one must know language— 
must know words, their meaning, and 
how spell them—Braille being only 
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Brief Notes 


Pennsylvania Chooses Experimental 
Areas 


Regional supervision special edu- 
cation Pennsylvania will given 
tryout this year three diversified 
rural areas the state. One the 
three regions Luzerne County, with 
some 1,700 teachers, which represents 
typical metropolitan area where pop- 
ulation relatively concentrated. An- 
other comprises Blair, Huntingdon, and 
Mifflin Counties which represent sec- 
tion with population distributed rather 
thinly over wide area. The third re- 
gion includes Erie, Crawford, and War- 
ren Counties, which typify 
mediate type population, with both 
thickly populated and sparsely settled 
areas. expected that the supervis- 
ion special education these three 
regions during the next year will pre- 
sent practically every type problem 
the education exceptional children 
that would met any part Penn- 
sylvania. 


The work will carried coun- 
supervisors special education who 
will serve the level assistant coun- 
superintendents, and will select- 
and appointed the local county 
superintendents and 
concerned. The basic salaries and 
traveling expenses, however, will 
paid the state. 


describing the duties these 
county supervisors special educa- 
tion, Dr. Ernest Newland, chief 
the Division Special Education, 
states that least two years advanced 
work clinical and educational psy- 
chology, addition their certifica- 
tion teachers Pennsylvania, will 
required. Their primary concern 
will with the educational adjust- 


ments the nine types exceptional 
children now included the state’s 
special education program—the men- 
tally superior, mentally retarded, par- 
tially seeing, blind, hard hearing, 
deaf, speech defective, physically deli- 
cate, and the crippled. These super- 
visors will also available juvenile 
court judges, their respective areas, 
who seek information concerning the 
educability and social adjustment 
any children schools under the juris- 
diction the county superintendent 
schools. 


Delaware Extends Legislation 


the last session the Delaware 
legislature bill was enacted requiring 
the reporting the State Board 
Education “every child within any 
school district between the ages six 
and sixteen years, who seriously re- 
tarded his her school work, 
any child between the ages six and 
sixteen who, because apparent phys- 
ical mental handicap not being 
properly educated trained, and 
thereafter the State Board Educa- 
tion with the aid cooperating 
agencies, shall examine such child and 
report whether said child fit sub- 
ject for special education and training. 
shall the duty the State Board 
Education provide and maintain 
under appropriate 
classes special facilities wherever 
possible meet the needs all chil- 
dren recommended for special training 
who come from any geographical area 
within the State that can served 
such special facilities.” special ap- 
propriation, however, was 
carry out the provisions the law. 

During the past year Dr. 
Wallin, director special education 
and mental hygiene, has conducted two 
state-wide special education round 
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tables attended special-class teach- 
ers from all sections the state. 
one these meetings, Dr. Wallin re- 
ported the activities the Detroit 
meeting the International Council 
for Exceptional Children and also upon 
his observations the special classes 
and schools the Detroit metropoli- 
tan area. 


Dr. Wallin spent the summer 
Duke University conducting graduate 
courses mentally retarded and de- 
ficient children and mental hygiene. 


Wisconsin Reorganizes Special 
Education 


Recently, Wisconsin integrated its 
supervision and administration spec- 
ial education under one director and 
one bureau. Like most states, had 
been supervising classes for various 
types handicapped children under 
three separate and autonomous divis- 
ions the Department Public In- 
struction. This year, Wisconsin has 
made advanced step. The 1939 leg- 
islature passed bill creating the 
Department Public Instruction, 
Bureau for Children, 
with one director and three supervis- 
ors; one supervisor for the deaf, hard 
hearing, partially seeing, defective 
speech; one supervisor for the crip- 
pled otherwise physically handi- 
capped; and one for the mentally 
handicapped. 


Frank Powell, assistant state 
superintendent has been appointed di- 
rector the Bureau Handicapped 
Children. Dr. Harold Williams, 
formerly the University Iowa, has 
been appointed supervisor the men- 
tally handicapped. succeeds Dr. 
Henrietta Race who retired this year. 
Miss Florence Phenix has been ap- 
pointed supervisor crippled children 


The Crippled Child 


Devoted the Study 


Prevention Care Education 
Training Placement 
Crippled Children 


Year 


Address orders 


The Child 
312 Masonic Temple 
Elyria, Ohio, 


succeed Mrs. Ingram who re- 
signed this year. Miss Lavilla Ward 
continues supervisor the deaf, 
speech defectives, 
classes. Mr. Valentine Becker, the 
Kendall Deaf School, Washington, 
C., has been appointed principal the 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Del- 


avan, Wisconsin. 


addition the reorganization 
the State Department, the schools for 
the deaf and for the blind have been 
placed under the Bureau for the Hand- 
icapped. These schools were formerly 
under the supervision the State 
Board Control. 


New Special Education Units 
Michigan 
New units serve the educational 
needs physically handicapped chil- 
dren are located Monroe and Tra- 
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YOUR VOICE? PLEASING. 


YOUR NEIGHBOR THE ONE WHO HEARS IT. 


But 


LISTEN THE VOICE THE OTHER FELLOW!!! 


his voice nasal not his voice not pleasing, 

making the either has not eliminated 
ments for the over-nasality else has not 
Also may not have the habit developed resonance. 


relaxation. 


Business men and women are realizing that 
Pleasing Voice part Pleasing Personality 


Parents are the first teachers. 
Their children learn through the easy way imitation. 
Therefore are parents asking, “Is speech good?” 
All Teachers know this: 


are developing better citizens when improve the 
speech personalities Elementary School children. 


SPEECH MAGAZINE 


tells how develop speech, voice and personality, the three qualities 
necessary for success. 


Subscriptions, effective February 1939 
$2.00 for one year. 
1.00* per year when ten more are ordered and paid for one 
person, five more are ordered and are shipped 
single person. 
*These prices apply only subscriptions ordered directly from 
Speech Magazine Company. 


SPEECH MAGAZINE; 2507 Southport, Chicago, 


Please mention the when writing advertisers NOVEMBER 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PiTTSBURGH. PA. 
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October 6, 1939 


Mrs. Dorothy E. Norris, President 
nternational Council for Exceptional Children 


Board of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


: My dear Mrs. Norris: | 
: On behalf of the ve staff an he té ling per 
onnel of the Pittsburs h ublic Schoc 7 me 
members the International Counci 


i} E t Cr ion 
> +1 } y 
I I ( t th | p} | l 
t iterest i t] compal ne ld 
| t > the opportunity of meetil tl ler 
visit muti profitatl 1 er bl 


Very sincerely yours, 
igned BEN GRAHAM 
Superintendent school 


BELLEFIELD AVENUE AT FOR 


